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Hoover,  Henry 


—  "They  Criticize^  Me,  Too,  Mr.  President''-- 


WHILE  LINCOLN'S  birthday  is 
still  some  clays  off,  it  would  be 
eminently  appropriate,  in  this  year 
of  many  problems,  for  the  American  people 
not  to  content  themselves  with  according 
but  one  day  to  the  memory  of  the  Great 
Emancipator,  but  rather  to  set  aside  an  en- 
tire week  in  his  honor. 

We  wish  that,  during  the  whole  of  next 
week,  all  our  readers  might  ponder  care- 
fully upon  the  multitude  of  complex;  diffi- 
culties and  the  crushing  wave  of  adverse 
criticism  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
forced -to  deal,  during  his  public  service  in 
an  earlier  time  of  crisis. 


"The  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  national 
appreciation  of  those  enduring  qualities 
which  have  given  him  a  world-wide  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  greatest  human  products 
of  modern  democracy. 

His  career  furnishes  proof  that  true 
greatness  consists  not  in  rank  or  riches,  but 
is  dependent  rather  upon  character  plus  ef- 
fort. Those  who  worked  with  Lincoln  dur- 
ing his  Presidency  and  criticized  him  mer- 
cilessly were  able,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead, 
to  appreciate  a  greatness  that  looms  ever 
larger  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 


Lincoln  was  particularly  great  in  being 
able  to  submerge  all  personal  feelings-,  and 
to  work  heartily  with  anyone  who  could  be 
of  use  in  accomplishing  his  purpose  to  save 
the  Union. 

He  was  humble  enough  to  admit  that 
some  of  the  unkind  things  members  of  his 
Cabinet  said  about  him  were  probably  true, 
and  he  never  stooped  to  the  pettiness  of 
which  many  of  his  opponents  were  guilty. 

He  planned  conciliation  with  the  South 
while  many  of  his  impatient  associates  were 
demanding  vengeance.  That  he  retained 
his  humanness  was  evidence  of  his  great- 
ness, for  when  he  reached  the  summit  he 
was  none  the  less  modest  or  conscious  of  his 
limitations. 

•*    *    *  # 

Our  President  today  may  be  able  to  take 
some  consolation,  in  the  midst  of  the  shower 
of  barbed  arrows  which  his  critics  have 
loosed  about  him,  from  the  fact  that  when 
Lincoln  embarked  upon  his  second  term — 
not  to  mention  the  stormy  days  of  the  Civil 
War  in  which  there  was  strife  and  dissen- 
sion among  leaders  on  the  Union  side — he 
was  surrounded  by  enemies  of  intent  as 
deadly,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  any 
who  had  wrought  against  him  from  the 
southward.  These  were  the  hate-cancered 
Northern  radicals  who  were  determined  to 
frustrate  Lincoln  in  his  far-visioned  and 
great-hearted  program  of  reconstruction. 
Among  this  group,  as  among  many  critical 
groups  brutally  criticizing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  today,  there  was  no  amen 
to  the  "with  malice  toward  none;  with 
charity  for  all"  of  the  Second  Inaugural 
Address. 

*    *    *  * 

Beyond  drawing  a  parallel  between  the 
criticism  of  Lincoln  and  the  criticism  of 
successors,  there  is  little  new  that  can  be 
said  of  Lincoln  in  this  day. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  Lincoln  from 
which  every  man  may  draw  inspiration — 
that  he,  in  common  with  other  great  men, 
knew  how  to  be  uncompromising  when 
some  vital  principle  was  at  issue.  Nothing 
swerved  him,  nothing  weakened  him  when 
he  had  finally,  after  much  prayer  and  de- 
liberation, decided  upon  a  course. 

He  was  true  to  the  sense  of  right  as  it  had 
been  developed  within  himself,  and  no  man 
can  be  more  than  that.  But  conversely,  all 
men  can  be  just  that;  and  if  we,  of  another 
generation,  can  hew  as  closely  to  the  line  as 
Lincoln  did,  we  shall  have  contributed  all 
we  possess  toward  making  the  world  a  little 
better. 


Memories  of  Lincoln  are  tinged  with 
something  of  solemnity  and  even  sadness. 
Yet  we  are  disposed  to  reckon  not  at  all  with 
i  the  magnitude  of  the  grievous  problems  and 
[the  trying  crises  with  which  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  White  House  has  been  com- 
pelled to  wrestle. 

Most  piously  we  lay  a  wreath  upon  the 
tomb  of  Lincoln,  and  a  moment  afterward 
hurl  against  our  President  today  criticisms 
as  violent  and  ruthlessly  impatient  as  any 
that  were  directed  against  Lincoln. 

#    *    *•  * 

Writers  in  recent  years  have  been  at 
some  pains  to  dim  the  luster  which  has  dis- 
tinguished the  personality  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Great  Emancipator.  The  im- 
posing Lincoln  tradition  has  been  question- 
ed, the  dimensions  of  the  public's  concep- 
tion of  the  martyred  President's  stature  has 
been  subjected,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  to  many  efforts  at  cynical  reduction. 

But  this  form  of  detraction  cannot  avail 
to  stain  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  Lincoln 
which  so  vitally  endures  in  the  heart  of  the 
people  of  America  and  of  the  world  gen- 
erally. 

Rather  will  there  be  continued  agreement 
with  Emerson's  summation:  "Lincoln  was 
the  whole  history  of  the  American  people 
in  his  time.  Through  his  forebears  and  in 
his  own  experience,  he  stands  for  the  mov- 
ing pioneer  democracy  which  opened  a  new 
continent  to  a  new  type  of  man." 

n.  ^jf"  ^  ^(f  ^E" 

There  is  nothing  finer  in  Burke  or  Web- 
ster than  these  words  from  Lincoln's  Cooper 
Institute  address:  "Neither  let  us  be 
slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusa- 
tions against  us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by 
menaces  of  destruction  to  the  Government, 
nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have 
faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as 
we  understand  it."  Here  is  an  admirably 
condensed  code  of  conduct  to  cheer  and 
strengthen  present-day  leaders  who  may 
find  themselves  the  victims  of  short-sighted 
partisan  villification. 
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These  leaders  of  today  may  well  find  a 
text  for  the  occasion  in  Lincoln's  Spring- 
field Address  of  1858:— 

"Two  years  ago,  the  Republicans  of  the 
Nation  mustered  over  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  strong.  We  did  this  under  the 
single  impulse  of  resistance  to  a  common 
danger,  with  every  external  circumstance 
against  us.  Of  strange,  discordant,  and 
even  hostile  elements,  we  gathered  from 
the  four  winds,  and  formed  and  fought  the 
battle  through,  under  the  constant,  hot  fire 
of  a  disciplined,  proud,  and  pampered 
enemy.  I 
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Hoover,  Henry 


Lincoln  and  uoover 


They  Wanted  to  Ditch  Lincoln 

Celebrating  today  the  birth  date  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  most  of  us  freely  assume 
that  Abraham  Lincoln's  high  worth  was  con- 
ceded by  his  contemporaries  in  the  hour  of  his 
severest  trial;  that  his  stature  was  as  percept- 
ible to  those  contemporaries  as  it  is  to  a  genera- 
tion looking  back  seventy  years  on  a  scene  no 
longer  obscured  by  the  smoke  of  old  hates  and 
fears,  or  by  the  fog  of  old  ambitions  and  sus- 
picions. 

Indeed,  there  are  heard  almost  daily  in  these 
times  expressions  of  a  yearning  for  a  new  Lin- 
coln to  come  along  and  shepherd  his  country- 
men through  a  1932  crisis  scarcely  comparable 
to  that  of  1861-1865.  And  yet,  were  a  new  Lin- 
coln in  the  White  House  today,  the  odds  are 
heavy  that  the  mud  batteries  loosed  upon  him 
by  politicians  poisoned  with  malice  and  infected 
with  envy  would  be  making  dubious,  at  this  very 
minute,  his  seeming  chances  of  re-election  at  the 
polls  next  November. 

Nor  is  this  any  mere  guess.  Even  a  year 
after  Grant  at  Vicksburg  and  Meade  at  Gettys- 
burg had  amazingly  enhanced  the  Union's  pros- 
pects of  ultimate  victory,  the  gaunt  man  in  the 
White  House  was  the  target  for  a  barrage  of 
iabuse  of  such  proportions  as  to  make  his  own 
friends — yes,  and  even  Lincoln  himself— de- 
spair of  his  re-election. 

Iowa's  State  Librarian  has  performed  for  the 
public  a  signal  service  in  the  preparation  of  a 
historical  review  comparing  the  assault  upon 
Lincoln  in  the  election  year  1864  with  the  as- 
sault upon  Hoover  in  the  election  year  1932. 
Politicians  of  the  President's  own  party  and  fac- 
tion, men  who  concededly  wished  for  him  a  sec- 
ond term,  were  so  dismayed  by  the  seeming  state 
of  public  feeling  that  they  sent  delegations  of 
important  men  to  urge  Lincoln  to  withdraw,  so 
that  a  "more  available"  man — they  suggested 
General  Fremont— might  be  nominated  in  the 
interests  of  party  success. 

Lincoln  did  not  withdraw,  but  after  his  re-  1 
nomination  at  Baltimore  anti-Lincoln  sentiment 
seemed  so  overwhelming  that,  two  short  months 
before  the  election,  there  was  serious  talk  of 
calling  another  convention  and  rescinding  the 
previous  action.  And  Lincoln  himself,  so  this 
Iowan  finds,  was  convinced  that  he  was  beaten; 
so  convinced,  indeed,  that  he  dictated  a  letter 
to  be  handed  to  his  prospective  Democratic  suc- 
cessor, General  George  B.  McClellan,  pledging  i 
support  of  the  incoming  administration. 

But  when  the  people  voted  in  November,  j 
they  voted  for  Lincoln  again.  He  got  212  elec- 
toral votes,  to  only  21  for  McClellan.  The  cit- 
izenry had  taken  to  heart  Lincoln's  own  warn- 
ing against  the  danger  of  swapping  horses  in 
the  middle  of  a  stream. 

j  And  what  was  the  complaint  against  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  1862?  Chiefly,  that  he  was  not  win- 
ning with  sufficient  speed  the  war  to  preserve 
the  Union;  that  he  was  blunderingly  bungling 
the  task,  particularly  in  his  choice  of  methods 
and  of  men. 


i  """What  is  the  complaint  voiced  against  Mr. 
i  Hoover  in  1932  ?  Chiefly  that  he  is  not  winning 
(with  sufficient  speed  the  war  to  restore  prosper- 
ity; that  he  is  blunderingly  bungling  the  task, 
particularly  in  his  choice  of  methods  and  of 
men. 

After  circling  the  globe,  Will  Rogers  reports 
conditions  in  the  United  States  are  surprisingly 
better  than  any  that  he  noted  abroad.  It  is 
rather  likely  to  dawn  upon  the  public,  long  be- 
fore November,  that,  in  a  storm  ridden  world, 
President  Hoover  has  done  as  much  as  has  been 
humanly  possible  for  any  President  to  do,  to 
keep  America  on  a  relatively  even  keel.  In  a 
Wreck  strewn  ocean  it  is  not  so  bad  to  be  riding 
on  a  ship  that  still  floats,  still  makes  safe  prog- 
ress through  the  tempest. 

In  troublous  times  the  American  electorate 
has  customarily  shown,  when  the  day  came  for 
the  actual  voting,  its  basic  good  sense.  The 
citizenry  refused  to  swap  horses  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream  at  the  behest  of  ranting  politicians 
sixty-eight  years  ago.    It  probably  will  refuse  j 
next  November.    Defeatists  in  the  Republican  ! 
Party  of  1932  profess  to  doubt  Mr.  Hoover's 
j  availability.    But  so  did  defeatists  in  the  Re- 
;  publican  Party  in  1864  profess  to  doubt  Mr.  Lin-, 
j  COLN'S  availability.^^. V'/-^/;/' 3.  ^ 


Hoover,  Henry 


HOOVER  AND  LINCOLN 

The  President  did  not  fare  happily  at 
the  hands  of  the  Administration  orators 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday.  It  is  too  much  to 
have  two  members  of  his  Cabinet  and 
the  Republican  leader  in  the  Senate  liken 
him  to  the  Great  Emancipator  both  in 
his  service  to  the  people  and  in  con- 
tumely heaped  on  him.  The  comparison 
loses  its  spontaneity  and  tends  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  a  drive.    We  are 

nn^0ne'T+anyWay'  t0  CaH  our  Residents 
Lmcolns.  It  is  easily  within  memory  when 
Wilson  was  so  dubbed.  Mr.  Hoover's 
case  is  perhaps  a  closer  parallel,  although 
it  does  not,  at  all  follow  that  because 
a  President  is  maligned  he  is  therefore 
another  Lincoln.  For,  after  all  Mr 
Lincoln  did  win  through.  Mr.  Hoover' 
»>ay.     It  M  €Ven  t  ag 

£l?£  itor  All€n  said  of  him> 

fj  °niy  PerS°n  in  si^ht  has 

will  bf a^  E,UtiiS  rankin*  With  Li«-ln 
wall  be  made  by  History,  and  History,  we 

imagine,  will  judge  it  by  the  s-ucceS  or 
—  ■  1  H 


JAHNCKE  COMPARES 
HOOVER  TO  LINCOLN 

Assistant  War  Secretary  Predicts 
Second  Term  in  Likening 
1864  and  1932  Crises 


SPEAKS  AT  UNION  LEAGUE 


"Abraham  Lincoln  faced  one  greet 
crisis  in  our  nation's  history.  Herbert 
|  Hoover  has  faced  another." 
;  Drawing  this  comparison  and  prais- 
ing the  leadership  of  President  Hoover 
face^  this  crisis  of  economic  de- 
pression, Ernest  Lee  Jahncke,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  last  night 
delivered  a  keynote  address  of  the  Re 
publican  presidential  campaign  and 
predicted  that  Hoover  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  White  House  for  a  sec- 
ond  term. 

vi£w^l0^ing  tS™S'  Mr-  Jahncke  re- 
S„  the  activities  of  the  admin- 
istration before  an  enthusiastic  audi- 

Hvp6^  *  s*ron?hoId  of  conserva- 
tive Republicanism,  the  Uniort  League 
He  was  the  speaker  at  the  annual  Lin- 
coln Day  meeting-,  heJd  as  usual  in 
E    T°awr^a"'  Was  introduced  by 

League  e"'  President  of  the 

President  Hoover  had  repeatedly  warn- 
ed he  nation  that  the  depression  was 
on  the  way,  and  had  urged  every  one 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  it.  Then  he 
said,  when  the  crisis  came,  certain 
£rJ°^dtb0Ut  for  someone  to 
dent  P1Ck6d  Upon"  the  Presi" 

issuiS^  SOme -of  th°  Democratic 
Mr  LhnL  g^S  ^Past  carapaigns, 
aents  and  the  Republican  party  have 
5eyorS°PoPfOSinf,  ^  D™atz7c  pur! 

DublUn  n« 4  ?nIy  a  tribute  to  the  Re- 

fs  also  aPa?^  and  it,s  ]eaders  feut  ^ 
ii^iH  2  a    testimonial    to  the  e]par 

people  that  time  after  tin™  n^™  

r  Koi~n»'»°  spas 

"My  friends,  they  have  been  confi. 


kL't  White  House  durinsr  this  trm. 
Wed  era  was  Herbert  Hoover  And" 

i«  5 ™'c«hy  »J  politically  *Se 
he™  yeac   18M,..0r.Para5"i  193""o 

by  &&Lfacoto^"aB'  <,1""*J"»1 

the  speaker  stated  that  during  «,„ 
depressions  which  occurred  durinf  Iht 

ftto as  e«  -Ess? 

S0  ."1        W  beenaa;„re,0of(nrfi,; 

POhcvd-^at  the  De">°cratic  ^tariff 

wh  ch  hA  hU/e    P°Ut,ical  s"bterfuge 
wnicn  nas  been  so  long-  a  riart  nf 
Democracy's  tradition  thlt  it  can  , 
morev  abandon  it  now  than  if  can  di^ 

Sh      4h0e  l0I^ear*d  W*u£d 

part*"     S  80  lons  fiymboliZed  the 


A  PARALLEL. 


Lincoln  in  1864;  Hoover  in  1932. 


Frederic  M.  Halsey  of  New  York 
City,  writes  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  as  follows: 

Mid-October,  1864— Abraham  Lin- 
coln sat  in  the  White  House,  his  re- 
election very  uncertain.  The  Civil 
War  had  been  under  way  for  three! 
and  one-half  years.  Gettysburg  had 
been  fought  and  won  by  the  Union  | 
and  the  outcome  of  the  war  had  real- 
ly been  decided.  But  the  people  did  I 
not  realize  this  fact.  Financially, 
physically,  mentally,  morally—  they 
were  exhausted.  Misery  was  every- 
where and  the  average  man's  person- 
al troubles  were  overshadowing  the 
real  issues  of  the  day. 

Throughout  the  land  Democratic 
orators  echoed  the  party's  platform, 
which  declared  the  war  a  complete 
failure,  and,  in  mid-October,  1864,  the 
tired  American    still    believed  that 
such  was  the  cas.2-    But,  as  Election 
I  Day  approached,  the  mist  rolled  from 
the  voters'  eyes.    They  saw  the  man 
of  the  people  whom  they  had  criti- 
cized so  harshly  was  winning  their 
battle  and  was  entitled  to  a  square 
deal.    The  result  was  that  Abraham 
Lincoln — to  all  appearances  a  loser 
in  October — emerged  from  the  fight 
an  overwhelming  victor.  The  people 
had  seen  the  truth  in  time! 

Mid-October,  1932— Herbert  Hoov- 
er sits  in  the  White  House  facing  an 
uncertain  election.  His  problems 
have  equaled  those  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  financial  and  economic  ca 
taclysm  which,  as  the  aftermath  of 
j  the  great  war,  has  swept  Europe, 
I  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
aarly  resulted  in  general  chaos.  We 
d  other  nations  have  stood  on  the 
greatest  catastrophe 
For  more  than  three 
years  the  war  has  been  waged  in  Am- 
erica. Some  mistakes  were  made  at 
the  start,  as  in  the  Civil  War,  but 
through  the  leadership  of  a  genius 
we  are  emerging  from  our  difficulties. 
The  Gettysburg  of  this  war  has  been 
fought  and  won,  but  the  exhausted 
people  do  not  yet  realize  that  fact, 

The  Democratic  platform  proclaims 
the  economic  war  a  failure  and,  to  a 
large  number  of  Americans,  exhaust 
ed  with  his  or  her  battles,  this  seems 
a  fact.  But,  is  it  not  likely  that  be- 
fore the  average  citizen  votes  he  or 
she  will  awaken  to  face  the  real 
truth? 


/ink  of  the 
ever  known. 


A  man  of  the  people,  deep  in  his 
understanding  of  their  problems,  is 
winning  the  world's  greatest  war  for 
I  them— a  war  in  which  we  were  en- 
I  gulfed  by  factors  beyond  our  control 
i  —and  deserves  re-election  to  the  same 
extent  that    Lincoln    deserved  it  in 
'  1864    It  would  seem  likely  that  Am- 
erica will  think    and    will  re-elect 
Herbert  Hoover  by  a  wide  majority. 
This  is  as  h  should  be! 
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